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1774 - 1782 

The story which Tam tu give vouat ninble title of Connect.cut. and too 
thim time ws oF Cearly Weomung and peaceable to make trouble for inuoffen- 
feals with the one-time tows { West- sive neighbors who minded their own 
moreland. later the county of West- business and kept within their rights” 
moreland sa And so, in the year 1753, a consider- 

What I ahall set forth for sour con- able number of Eastern Connecticut 
aderation js based upen authentic, nen, together with a few from Rhode 
well:veriMed. or ginal records and de Island and Mavsachusetts. organized 
uments. and not upon traltions The Susquehanna company: and in 





harratives of grandfathers and gc 

tnothers Traditicns are usualis un- 
trustworthy, and the ree tions of 
individuals concerning past  occur- 


fences grow dimmer and less reliable 
with the passage of time 
To many of the inhabitants of 


rocky and unfertile Eastern Connecti- 





cut. about the sear LTS the marvel- 
Ques fichnese an. Leauty of the valley 
of the north branch of the § squehan- 
Ma fiver had become known throuch 
the enthusiastic reports carried to 
Connecticst and elsewhere from time 
to time. by a few adventurous ex- 


plotera, traders and missionaries On 
the rocky hillsides of Connecticut. 
where farming was the chief occupa. 
tion, the population which had doubled 
in less than a generation. was begin- 
Ring Lo Peer sSuper-abundant 

Connecticut, .{ was thought, had 
about reached the limit of its self- 
supporting capacity: and the time had 
evidently arrived to begin the settle- 
ment of that wast tract of land beyond 
the Delaware river which. in the jude- 
ment of many Connecticut men learned 
in the law. belonged to the colony of 
Connecticut under and by virtue of its 
royal charter This territory beyond 
the Delaware was “a land Mowing with 
milk and honey. whiting to be occupied 
by the chosen people. ° 


Tahabited by Indians. 

True. this land was inhabited by In- 
@tans. who. under French influence. in 
case of war might be objectionable 
neighbors Then. too. there were sus- 
Picions that the heirs of William Penn, 
the indisputable proprietaries of the 
territory on the southern torder of the 
tract claimed by Connecticut. might 
be unfavorable to its occupancy as a 
part of Connecticut 

But these considerations were easily 
disposed of As to the Indians. the 
land would be purchased from them in 
a fair trade Still less was serious 
trouble to be expected from rhe peace- 
loving, non-resid nt inhabitants of the 
“City of Brotherly Love.” Were they 
not mild and harmless Quakers— 
too fair-minded to question the unde. 





July. 1754, at Albany, N. Y.. at a great 
Indian council then and there held, 
representatives of this company pur- 
chased from certain influential chiefs 
of the Six Nations, for the sum of 
2.000 pounds, their aboriginal rights in 
and to a large body of lands lying 
alongside the north branch of the Sus. 
quehanna river, and received a deed 
for the same—which deed is still in 
existence in the city of Philadelph:a. 

These New Englanders composing 
The Susquehanna company held that, 
under the charter granted to Connecti- 
curt by King Charles IT of England in 
1662. the claim of Connecticut covered 
a strip of territory stretching across 
the North American continent from 
ocean to ocean. The northern bound- 
ary-line of this grant was nearly co- 
incident with the forty-second paralle! 
of North latitude. while the southerm 
boundary was the forty-first parallel: 
and thus the charter took in, as it ex- 
tended westward, not only what is now 
the state of Connecticut, but parts of 
the present states of New York and 
New Jersey. and the northern half of 
what is now Pennsylvania. 


The Connecticut View. 
Connecticut construed her charter as 
authorizing her to pass over New York 
and New Jersey—which were then in 


possession of Christian princes. and 
not dominated by Indians. as was 
Northern Pennsylvania. But. in the 


year 1681, the same King Charles IL. 
who. nineteen years previously, had 
granted to Connecticut its charter, 
granted a charter to William Penn for 
the territory now known as Pennsyl- 
vania: and the limits of this charter- 
grant coincided very nearly on the 
north with the forty-second parellel 
of latitude. 

What. under rhe deed of conveyance 
from the Six Nation Indians to The 
Susquehanna company, became com. 
monly known as the “Wyoming re- 
gion,” or as “the Susquehanna Pur- 
chase,” was the stretch of country 
lying alongside the north branch of 
the Susquehanna river from the mouth 
of Nescopeck creek some twenty-two 
























mies mouthwest of Withes-Earre) to 
the Fennsylyvan alNew York boundary 
line, and extending a distance of about 
f{teen imiles from the river, east and 
West. 

In 1775 (the senr following the pur- 
chase of the Ws ming rm bs The 
Susquehanna company) mither Jand 
COMPany came into eats! Tt was 
composed of some 500 (% - ut citi 
tens. and was denominated “The Con- 
ne ticut- Delaware company * it pur. 
chased from certan clans of the Del- 
@ware. of Lenun- Indcans a 
large tracy of lan between the 
forty-Aret and forty second parallels 
of Satitude. and ecatending from the 
Western bank of the Delaware prover 
to the eastern boundary of The Sus-_ 
Quehanna company’s ands 

The first perinanent settiem ents by 
white men in the Wyoming region 
were begun under the auspices of The 
Susquchanna company in Mav. 1769, 


at @hat is now Wilkes-Barre The 
company had previously voted that 
five “gratulty.” or “settling.” towns, 
er townships of Iand shoud be taid 
oul in the Susqguchanna purchase. Each 
town was to be Ave miles square, 
three of the towns to be located on 
one ade of the Susquchanna and two 
@n the other side—“adjoining and op- 
posite to each other. only the river 
part.ng~ These towns were to be ap. 
propriated and belong to the first 240 
Bettiers who. being approved by cer- 
tain officials of the Susquehanna com- 
pany. should take actual possession -f 
the towns in question and hold ana 
improve them “by themacives, ther 
helra or assigna, for the space of five 
years after their entry.” 

The five towns thus provided for 
were located and named in the Summer 
and eary Autumn of 1760. and were 
duly surveyed and allotted in 1770. 
They were: “Wilkes-Barre.” “Nanti- 
coke" (renamed “Hanover” later). 
“Pittstown™ (‘atter changed to Pitts. 
ton”) “Plymouth” and “the Forty 
Township.” renamed “Kingstown” 
tater. and still later “Kingston.” 

From the or'ginal records of The 
Suequehanna company we learn that 
en April 1. 1772. the company granted 
to certain shareholders of the com- 
pany a “six-mile township.” and di- 
rected that it be laid out to them “at 
Crpouse Mesdows’—which ‘ocality was 
et or near the site of a one-time vil. 
lage of Monsey or Minsi, Delaware 
Ind ans whose chief was named Ca- 
pouse. This townsh'p was of unusual 
size, and was known to the company 
as A “suffering” township— “wherein 
rights lost or Improperly forfeited 


Were retald and commuted.” For some 
years the township was indiscrimin- 
utely called “Sx Mile." “Capouse 
Meadows" and “Capouse” township, 


and then it received the name of “New 
Providence,” which later was altered 
to “Providence.” The territory now 
embraced within the bounds of Scran- 
ton lay tn that township. 

The particular features of the Wy. 
oming region that attracted the New 
Englanders were: (1) the several! 
thousand acres of stoneless and tree- 
less plans, or flat lands (early de- 
nominated “the flats’). more arable 
and fertile than the richest fields in 
New England; (2) the hills and moun- 
tains covered with great trees of many 
Valuable varieties. e. g.. oak. hemlock, 





pine. elm, locust, beech, button-wood. 
sugar.maple, chestnut, back walnut 
hickory and butternut—the four last 


mentioned producing bountiful crops 
of edible nuts of great excellence: (3) 
tht numerous large and smal: streams 
—su:table for saw and grist-mill sites 
—tlowing down from the hills and 
mountains into the river. 


Plenty of Pish and Game. 

Speckled, or brook. trout and other 
small fish abounded in the brooks and 
creeks, whie the river contained many 
varieties of fish. In the Spring-time 
shad came up the river by thousands, 
and it ts recorded that upon one occa- 
sion 9,299 shad were taken in one 
draught of @ seine at Plymouth. From 
1,500 to 4.000 shad were often taken 
at a single draught. 

I have recently seen an original rec- 
ord of the sale at Wilkes.Barre in 
May. 1801, of 200 freshly-caught shad 
at four cents each. Two or three 
miles above Wilkes-Barre 2,500 eels 
were caught in baskets and weirs in 
one night. 

Here and there on “the flats"—even 
as recently as fifty or sixty years ago 
—del'cious pink and yellow wild plums 
and richly-flavored wild grapes grew in 
profusion; wh'le in all sections of the 
lowlands, red. grey and black squirrels, 
rabbits, quail and pheasants abounded. 
In the dense woods deer and bear were 
found in large numbers, and there and 
elsewhere in the region wolves, red 
foxes and panthers prowled and lurk- 
ed in large numbers, even as late at 
the year 1308—in which year the 
county of Luzerne paid bounties for 
forty_five wolves and sixty-one panth- 
ers, which had been killed by hunters 
in the county In that year. 

At certain seasons of the year wild 
turkeys in large numbers were found 
in and near the edges of the woods, 
while wild ducks of various kinds re- 
















purted ta the reer and neighboring 
lanen, Passenger pigeons (commonly 
referred to us wild pogkeuns) darkened 
the aky liane usts af certain times 
of the year, ans! were Uraj ped and 
slawghtered ts thousands Today not 
a single passenger pogeon ts Known to 
ex mt answlers n North America. 

Tru y the Wooming region might 
well have been caiied ov tts early set- 
thers “The Vaile) ( Hearts Delight!" 

From the vers be of the per- 
manent Yankee meni in the 
Wyom.ng rexten tac settlers were op- 
weed BITK feree a a bs the pro. 
vinctal authorities of nseylvan a. as 
well as by a consiterabie number of 
individuals «claiming ‘arge tracts of 
Wyoming land er grants or leases 
from the Penn y. and, at a very 
early day tn ths Jand-grabbing game, 
the Yankees denum nated their oppon- 
ents “Pennamites." and the name 
stuck 

Petitioned the General Assembly. 


Upon scrveral! 
Sret three of f 


eccasions during the 
yur years in the life of 
the peliL ements. the settlers petitioned 
the General Assembiy of Connecticut 
either to incorporate the Wyoming ter- 
ritory into a county of the colony 
of Connect cul or to annex it to some 
one of the counties of the colony then 
in existence—thereby bringing about 
(in the language of the petitioners) 
“the estad ishment of civtl government 
and authority among the settiers in 
the Susquchanna country within the 
mits of the charter of this colony.” 

The assembly failed to take any fav- 
orable action upon these various ap. 
paals, and so. in June. 1771. a code of 
laws was adopte! and promulgated by 
The Susguchanna company for the 
government of the Wyoming settlers, 
which they were required to assent to 
tm manner and form as follows: 

“We do solemnly profess and declare 
true and sincere allegiance to His Ma- 
jesty. King George IIL. and that no 
foreign price. peraon, prelate, poten- 
tate or state hath or ought to have 
any jurisd ction. power or authority— 
ecclesiastical or spiritual—within the 
realm of England. 

“We de solemnly promise and en- 
gxrge that we will, so far as be ic in 
our power, behave ourselves peace- 
ably. sober'y and orderly toward each 
other in particular and the world in 





general. Carefully observing and 
abey ng the laws of this colony (of 
Cennecticut) as binding and of force 


with us, equal!) and in all respects as 
though we a.tually resided within any 
of the counties of this colony. 


company, 


‘And we do solemniy declare these, 
and such other regu ations as we shall 
hereafter come into, to be of force and 
Dinding on us and each of us, our heirs 
and ass.gns, until the colony of Con. 
Heeticur shall annex us to one of the 
counties of this colony, or make us a 
Mistunet county.” 

Town Pormally Created 

At length. hearkening to the appeals 
the Wyoming settlers, the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, in session at 
Hartford in January, 1774, enacted: 
“That the inhabitants dwelling with n 
the bounds of this colony, on the west 
side of the River Delaware, be and 
they are hereby made and constituted 
a distinct town. with like powers and 
privileges as other towns in ths col- 
ony by law have, within the following 
bounds and limits, viz.: Bounded east 
by said Delaware river, north by the 
north line of this colony, west by a 
north and south line across the colony 
at fifteen miles d stance west from a 
place on Susquehanna river called Wy- 
oming. and south by the south line of 
this colony: which town Is hereby an- 
nexed to the county of Litchfield. and 
shall be called by the name of West- 
moreland.”’ 

Tt will be noted that the whole body 
of lands of The Connecticut.-Delaware 
together with a large area of 
The Susquehanna company’s lands, 
composed this extensive unique town, 
by all odds the biggest town, terr tor- 
jally. ever possessed by any province, 
colony or state on the North Ameri- 
can continent. Its eastern boundary 
was the Delaware river: its western 
boundary was a line running north and 
south fifteen miles west of Wilkes- 
Barre. and its northern and southern 
boundaries were the forty-second and 
éortyfirst paraliels of latitude, respec- 
tively. 

Described by present-day conditions, 
the town of Westmoreland included 
what are now the counties of Susque- 
hanna, Wayne, Lackawanna, Wyoming 
and Pike; the greater part of Luzerne,. 
a large part of Monroe. one-half of 
Sullivan, one-half of Bradford and 
one-half of Columbia. 


Mamed Westmoreland. 

What person or persons suggested 
the name “‘Westmoreland” for the new 
town, or what was the moving reason 
for selecting this name. I have not 
been able to learn. Neither am I able 
to explain why Westmore’and was an- 
nexed to Litchfield instead of to some 
other county—Fairfield, for instance, 
which was situated nearer to West- 
moreland and was easier of access than 
was Litchfleld county. 


of 


This latter 
northwestern 


county, 


corner of 


situated in the 
Connecticut, 











was, in ViTb the tfth of the six cuun- 
ties of th coleny an respect of popu- 
tat on——harving Sio white and 440 


blacns, or a 
cluding We 


27.255 souls. Ins 
yurehand, Litenneld com- 





prised eighteen towns. or townships, 
and in respect of population 

moreland stood seventh, with L922 
whites and no black»s—726 of whom, 


however, were children under ten years 
of age 

Within a few days after the erection 
of the tewn of Westmore and, Gover- 
nor Trumbull. of ctieut, wrote to 
Governor Fenn of ennsvivania, give 
ing him official information concern. 
ing the steps which had been taken by 












Connecticut wit tel a to “the tn- 
habitants dwelling w.: the bounds 
of the colony (of Conn cut) on the 





west side of the Hiver Delaware.” and 
making this further statement. "These 
acts are made and passed by our as- 
sembly for the protect.on and govern- 
ment of the inhabitants on the lands 
mentioned to preserve peace and good 
order among them. to prever hostili- 
lea animosities and contentions among 
the people there. to promote public 
Justice, to discourage vice and in. 
iquity, and to put @ stop to intruders 
entering on those lands.” 
Bquivalent to Township. 

The word “town” used in Connecti- 
cut in those early days. as wel as 
now, was and is equivalent in mean- 
ing to the word “township” as used 
in Pennsylvania and clsewhere. In a 
Connecticut “town” there may be sev- 
eral villages, religious societies, quar- 
ters of parishes, or districts, as well as 
various postoffices For example. to- 
day in the old town of Lyme. in New 
London county (the area of the town 
dbeing seven or eight miles square), the 
following-named villages or localities 
exist: Lyme street. North Lyme, Old 
Lyme, Bill Hill and Hamburg. The in- 
habitants of these various localities 
come together in town-meetings to 
elect town officers and attend to other 
local affairs Each town {s entitled to 
representation in the general assembly 
of Connecticut 

At the period with which we are now 
dealing. as well as at an earlier period, 
the inhabitants of Connecticut who 
possessed the elective franchise were 
called freemen. Not all inhabitants 
were freemen. but al! freemen were 
inhabitants. 

In 1774 the statute laws in force in 
Connecticut relative :o inhabitants and 
freemen, and the election of town of- 
ficers, were (in part) as follows: 





“That no person shall be received or 
adinitted an inhabitant in any town in 
this colony Lut such as are Known to 
be of an hutiest conversation, and shall 
be accepted by the major part of the 
town; or by the authority in, and 
Selectmen of, the town. That no 
stranger or transient person sha.l be: 
alluwed to reside and make his or het 
abode in any town in this colony (ap. 
prentices under age and = servants 
bought for time excepted) upon pre- 
tense of hiring or being hired, without 
approbation of the authority in, and 
the selectmen of, such town. 


“If any person shall, contrary to 
the intent of this act, entertain or 
hire any stranger or transient person. 
vr jet any house or land to such 
stranger or transient person, ex= 
cept he or they shail first g.ve secur- 
ity to the acceptance of the said Au- 
thority that such town shall not be 
budened and charged by him or them, 
he or they so entertaining or hiring 
or letting any house, etc.. shall for- 
felt and pay to the treasurer of the 
town ten shillings per week for every 
week he or they shall harbor, enter. 
tain, hire, etc. 


Mo Transients Ajlowed 

“No transient person or inhabitant 
of any other colony. who may come tu 
reside in any town in this colony. 
shall gain a legal settlement in such 
town by dwelling there. unless admit- 
ted by a major vote of the inhabitants 
of the town. or by the consent of the 
Civil Authoriy in, and the Selectmen 
of, said town: or unless said person 
shall be appointed to execute some 
public office. or have been possessed 
in his own right. in fee. of real estate 
of the value of £100 in such town. ~ 


‘tAny inhabitant of any town in the 
colony may. for the better support of 
himself or family, have liberty to re- 
move with his family into any other 
town in the colony and continue there 
without being Hable to be removed— 
provided such person procure a certi- 
ficate in writing. under the hands of 
the Civil Authority of the town whence 
he removes, that he is a legal in- 
habitant in that town. 

“Whatsoever negro, mulatto or Inu 
dian servant shall be found wander- 
ing out of the bounds of the town or 
place to which they belong, without a 
ticket or pass in writing under the 
hand of some assistant, or justice of 
the peace. or under the hand of the 
master or owner of such, shall be 
deemed to he a runaway. and may be 
treated as such. And any person find- 
ing or meeting such, is hereby em- 
powered to seize and secure him or 





them and bring before the mext Au- 
thority to be examined and returned to 
his or thuir master or owner. And al: 
Vagrants or suspected persons may be 
used in like tnanner when found wan. 
dering from tuwn to town, and having 
no certificate or pans, 

“If any negro, mulatto, or Indian 
servant of slave. shall be found abroad 
from home in the night season after 
nine o'clock, without spectal order from 
h.s master, it shali be tawfsl for any 
person to apprehend and secure such 
negre, mulatto or Indian and bring 
him before the neat Assistant or Jus- 





tice Of the Ieace, which At rity shall 
have power to order servant or 
slave {0 be publicly whipped on the 


Maked bedy—not exceeding ten stripes 
--and to pay the costs of the court.” 

The Law required that the town clerks 
should enroll the ail freem?*n 






nates 





in their respective towns “No per- 
oon.” declared the lin, “shall be ad- 
mitted {re-man but in the open free- 
men's meeting of the tunn whereto he 
briongs, regularcis assembled. All such 
inhabitants of this oc lony as have 


reached th: ace «of 21 
the possession of 
the value of ( sh 


years. and have 

{freehold estate to 
llings per annum. or 
£40 personal estate: and also are per- 
soms of a quitt and peacenble behav- 
tor, and civil comversation. muy be ad- 
mitted and made {ree of this corpora- 
Gon [tf e. the colony of Connecticut). 
in case they take the oath provided by 
flaw for freemen If anv freeman of 
this corporation shall walk scandalous- 
ly. of commit any scindalous cffense, 
i ehal) be in the power of the Su- 
perior Court td disfranchise such free- 
man.” 

From 1769 tll 1776 the oath of a free- 
man was in the following form: “You, 
Doing b> the Providence of 
G-d@ an inhabitant within this His Ma- 
jJesty’s colony of Connecticut. and now 
to be made free of the same. do swear 
bp the ever-livine Gol that you will 
be true and faithful ‘o His Majesty. 
King Georg> HI. and to his law ‘ul suc- 
cessors; and to the Government «f His 
Majests’s said colony, as established 
hy eharter And whensoever vou shall 
give pour vote or suffrage touching any 
Matter which concerns this colony— 
being called thereunto—sou will give it 
as in jour cimsctence you shall judge 
may condu.e to the best good of the 
agame, without respect of p2?rsons or 
fiver of any man. So help you God!” 

In May, LTTE. this form was changed 
by the chimination «f all words relat- 
ine to the kins and his government. 

Having taken the oath. the name of 
the newlv-admitted freeman was duly 
enrolled in the list of freemen. 





Law Dealing With Elections. 

At the period with which we are 
dealing the law of Connecticut relative 
to the election of town-officers was im 
part as follows: “The settled and ap- 
proved inhabitants shall, some time in 
December, annually, meet upon notice 
given by the Seltctmen, and shall 
chouse a convenient number—able, dis- 
ereet and of good cunversation—to be 
Select- or Towns-men, $0 take care of 
and ord«r the prudential affairs of 
their town: also. one Town Cerk, one 
Town Treasurer. Constables. Survey- 
ors of Highways. Fence Viewers, List- 
ers, Collectors of Rates, Leather Szal- 
ers. Grand Jurors, Tything-men. Hay- 


wards, Chimney Viewers, Gaugers. 
Packers, Branders of Hoses, Sealers of 
Weights and Measures, Key Keepers. 
and other ordinary town Officers.’’ 


(Whot others there could possibly have 
been. it would be hard to imagine!) 


The officers mentioned having been 
duly ohesen, the Selectmen were re- 
quired to “forthwith see that those of 
whom an oath” was by hw required, 
should be summoned and sworn. Any 
person chosen to fill an office, and re- 
fusing to take the oath and serve, was 
required to pay the sum of 26 shillings 
to the town treasurer. 

In pursuance cf due notice the set- 
tlers under The Susquehanna company 
living within the bounds of the newly- 
erected town of Westmoreland, who 
possess*d the elective franchise, as- 
sembied at Wilkes-Barre on March 2. 
1774. to formally organize the town, 
according to law. Zebulon’ Butler 
served as moderatcr of the meeting. 
and Maj. Ezekiel Pzirce served es 
clerk, 

The most important matters of busi- 
ness transacted were the dividing of 
the town into eight districts. and the 
election o ninety-nine officials to All 
the various offices which I have here- 
tofore menticned. Some men were 
elected to two or three of these offices. 

The settlements at Exeter and Provi- 
dence. “and all the lands west and 
north to ye [Westmoreland] town line.’ 
were declired at this town-meeting to 
compose the “North District’ of the 
town. 

Took Preemen's Oath. 

At) a Westmoreland town-meeting 
held at Wilkes-Barre April 11. 1771. 
206 of the inhabitants took the free- 
men's oath: and at a town-meeting heli 
June 27, 1774. was voted that the in- 
habitants should proceed to “iorm 
themselves into cempanies in ve mil- 
tary way. for ye defence of this coun- 
try. agrveable to ye laws of ye colony” 
—one company to be formed in each 
district of Westmoreland. 


At’ Wilkes-Barre on September 30, 
W774. Zebulon Butter and Joseph Slu- 
man Were ch sen aa representatives lo 
th General Assembly of the colony: and 
at the meeting of the Assemly in the 
following month at New Haven, these 
gentlemen wee in attendance as Weste 
moreland’s first representatives. 
the General 


At the session o Asiem- 


bly in October, 1775. (Zebulon Butler 
and Ezekiel Peirce beng present ag 
representatives from Westmoreland), 


{t was voted to complete the organiza. 
tlon of the twenty-fourth, — or West- 
morecland ecgiment of Connecticut 


militia—the creation or 
which had ?t 


establishing of 
‘ided upon at a 













Previous meet he Assembiv. The 
regiment aa completed consisted of 
nine companies. the of.cers of whic hi 
Cogether with the field icers, were 
duly “appointed and estabiished” hy 
the Assembly and commissioned by 


Governor Trumtull 








On October 16, 1776. the General As- 
sembly convened New Haven. and 
early in the session passed an Act as- 
Summing the functions of a state. A 
few dave ‘ater the Assembly enacted 
“that the town of Westmoreland shall 


be a distinct counts, and be called the 
county of Westmorland. and shall have 
and exercise the powers, privi- 
leges and authorities, and be subject 
to the same regulations as the other 
counties in this state [of Connecticut) 
by law and have and are subject unto.” 
The necessary coun'y courts were pro- 
vided fcr and anong other matters it 
was enacted that no criminals should 
be sent for punishment from the county 
of Westmoreland ‘o Newgat> Prison in 
the county of Hurtford. but that an- 
cther prison should be erected in West- 
moreland However, no such prison 
was erected. 


Continued to Exist. 


Although, by the terms of the 
of Assembly. the town of Westmore- 
land wus erected into a county. yet 
the town—its bounds coincident with 
thos> «f the county—continued to ex- 
ist. at least in a legal sense. and the 
freemen thereof proceeded annually to 
elect their town-officers, and to send 
thelr representatives to the General 
Assembly of Connecticut. It was a 
unique commixture of conditions. 

Wi kes-Barre. possessing among 
other advantages the largest popula- 
tion of all the villages in Westmore. 
land county, because the shire-town, or 
county-seat. 

I have previously referred to the 
Violent and persistent opposition of the 
Pennsylvanians, or Pennamites, to the 
Yankees tn Westmoreland. This cul- 


minated in December, 1775, in a battle 





same 





Act 


at the lower end 
which is recorded 


at West Nanticoke, 
of Wyoming Valley, 
in our local history as the “Battie of 
tampart Rocks." Some 690 or 700 
'ennamites «-.- engaged on one side, 
and about 490 men of the 24th Con. 
necticut militia, under the command 
of Col. Zebulon Butler, on the other 
side. The Pennamites were defeated, 
and retired do n tne river to Sunbury 
and Northumberland, whence they had 
come This battle ended what has 
been denominated the First Pennamite- 
Yankee war, and it left the Yankees 
in paceful control of Wyoming, or 
Wstmoreland. 

During the progress of the Revolu- 
tionary war, from the beginning of the 
years 1776 till the close of 1781, both 
parties to the Pennamite-Yankee con. 
troversy refrained as well from a dis- 
eussion of their difficulties as from 
in:mical activities: but, promptly on 
the apearance of the Ange! of Peace 
above the horizon, the Yankees {in Wes:- 
moreland began to experience gloom 
and darkness instead of clearing skies, 
and disquietude instead of tranqullity. 


Fifteen days after the surrender of 
Cornwallis (which occurred on Octo. 
ber 19, 1781, and was virtually the end 
of the Revolutionary war), a petit.on 
Was presented to congress from the 
supreme executive council of Pennsyi- 
Vania, praying for a hearing with re- 
spect to the “Wyoming claims.” The 
state of Connecticut through its repre- 
sentatives in congress, concurred in 
the application. and some time later 
congres appointed and commissioned 
five commissioners, to whom were to 
be submitted the facts and arguments 
relative to the Wyoming imbroglio. 


This board of commissioners met at 
Trenton, New Jersey. and after a full 
hearing, made, on December 30, 1782. 
an award to this effect: That Con_ 
necticut had no right to the lands in 
controversy. and that the jurisdiction 
and pre-emption of a‘l the territory 
lying within the charter limits of 
Pennsylvania, and then claimed by 
Connecticut. belonged of right to the 
commonweal.n of Pennsylvenia. 

By this “Decree of Trenton” (as it 
{s Known in history). Westrrore'and, 
or the Wyoming region, for the first 
time since the first permanent settle- 
ments therein had been made by the 
New Englanders—more than thirteen 
years before—was formally declared 
by unbiased, competent authority to 
be actually and legally within the 
jurisdict'on of Pennsy'vania 

This “decree” brought to rather an 
abrupt end the existence of the Con- 
hecticut county and town of West. 
moreland, although it did not termia- 














ate the existence of the varlous ser- 
ements in) Westmorelind—ecomposed 
almost wholly of People originally 
from New England The deeree.t on 
fact. disposed of unis the right of 
Connectteuts Jurisdic The matte 
of the title to the seal of the Wyom- 
ing restou—whieh. ta woe actual par. 
ticipants on CORLSOVers Wie an 
issue of vas kreater nNportince— 
remained practically undecided. There. 
fore, for alnust six veara fol owing 
the “Decree of Trenton,” Wroming was 





the scene of a series of unrgles, 


Controversies and contiicts between the 
Yankees and Ponnamites. the character 
and which it ts almost 
Impocsible now to realize or deseribe. 


Governor of Conecticnt. 
During th. Period of the ex- 





intena ty of 


entire 





fatence of the town and county of 
Westmorland the Hon Jonathan 

“Brother Jonathan”) Trumbull was 
Bevemner of Connect cut. and in that 
Capacity signed y Commissions of 


the saricus . 
of Westmore! 
virtue of 
“established” 


ilitaa OMtcers 
held office by 
mntel thereto and 
the general assembly, 
as for exam; judge of the 
este cour. s af the county 
court: the “Justices of the quorum of 
ths county court the county sheriff 
Just ces of the peace the surveyor of 
lands: the Meld and line officers of the 
24th regiment—-which was a compon- 
ent part of the 6th Brigade of Con. 
mec icut militia: commar «  \~ Brig. 
Gen. Oliver Wolcott of Litehfield 
Like many other Connecticut citizens 
of prominence and influence at that 
Period who did nor venture to become 
Wyofm ng settlers Governor Trumbull 
was very much interested In the suc- 
ceas of the Wyoming movement. and 
in the Summer of 1773 seat two of his 
sons to Wilkes-Harre to attend to the 
locating of certain tracts of land to 
which he was entitled as a share. 
holder vu! the Susquehanna company. 


Living conditions and conveniences 
in Westmoreland were largely primi- 
tive, and the people led simple lives. 
“Steam had then no other mission than 
to sing by the kitchen fire: electricity 
had but just revealed its mysterious 
spark on the bod knuckle of Franklin: 
no piano tinkled in the parlor: no sew. 
Ingemachine relieved the housewile's 
busy fingers: agricultural tools and 
Processes we'e rude: hasty-pudding 
was good fare. the o'd timepiece in the 
corner ticked with a lazy beat ae loud 
as the tap of a d-um: the Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey wasted not its fragrance 
in the oven of a cooking.stove. but 
turned on the spi; over great, generous 
ffres of beech and maple; wooden 














chalrs—with, poss.bly, leather bot- 
toms—were a greater luxury than 
sofa- of plush today; no loom wove 
cotton cloth, but men wore homespun. 


the product f the spinning-wheet 


t ed by aristocratic mothers and 
‘aughters; women were elegant. in 
kowns that now would hardly make 


the puffs on the overskirt of a cham. 
bermaid, 

“Everybody—even the parson—drank 
toddy, and a flush at the end of the 
nose, if not an ornament, was not a 
reproach. Peope ate from wooden 
howls and pewter platters, and not 
With silver forks, 

They locked their 
with bars of wood in sockets. Thev 
s'ept in unwarmed rooms. The news- 
paper, despot of modern civilization, 
Was in its infancy. a rare and meager 
slips and the interviewer—who today 
gleans the very crumbs from your 
table, and details your mildest domes- 
tie infelieity in) the public prints— 
was all unconscious of his destiny as 
the great liar and bore of the coming 
century.” 

The first newspaper published in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania was The 
Hera’d of the Times, which came into 
existence at Wiikes.Darre in the latter 
part of 1795. 

For news from the outside world, up 
to that time, the people of Wyoming 
were largely dependent upon news- 
Papers and private letters from Con- 
necticut. which came to hand infre. 
quently and with little regularity. 

We hear and read a good deal abou: 
the “Blue Laws of Connecticut,” the 
term “blue” being applied to certain 
laws—some of them very severe, and 
aiming to secure an impracticable or 
fictitious morality—which were enact- 
ed during the 17th century in the 
Co’onies of New Haven and Cennect!- 
cut. No code was ever enacted in 
Connecticut under the name “Blue 
Laws,” but the Rev. Samuel A. Peters 
—a Tory minister of the Episcopal 
ehurch, compelled by the American 
revolution to flee to England—pub- 
lished in 1781 a “General History of 
Connecticut.” in) which, by a mixture 
of misquoted statutes and downrighr 
lies, he misrepresented the actual 
laws of the state for the sake of mak. 
ing non-conformists obnoxious. 

In the time of King Charles II of 
England the term “blue” was applied 
reproachfully *o those persons who 


doors, if at all. 





Were professediy virtuous and con- 
Scientious At that time severe and 
erucl penalties for even many non- 


eriminal acts were common in al? 
countries, and not at all peculiar to 
New England. In England, during the 


of King James I, there wera 
defined thirty-one offenses with death 
penalties, which in the year 1819 had 
tnereased to 213 

The rst code of Massachusetts, 
adopted in 2681, and thit of Connecti- 
cnt, adopted in 1662. named only twelve 
Offer: 8 The New England 
colonists, in general, took the Mosaic 
“~ode for their model There were 
awn, punishing by fine and imprison. 
ment, idl-ness loing, gaming 
tempt of God's word, etc Though in- 
Mefenstbie i some cases in general the 
awe Lenefcial. 

The fire: Koneral letter of the New 
Iingland com ony. sent from) London 
n 1839. enjoined on the inhabitants of 
the Masvsachusetta Bas Colony “a sur- 
cease of their every Saturday 
throughout the vear at three of ths 
clock in the afternoon. and that they 
spend the rest of that day in catechiz- 


rewgn 


capital 


cone 


Mcte 


labor 


ing and preparation for the Sabbath 
ae the ministers shail direct " 
Th: colonists, however proving deaf 


fo moral suapion. the gereral court pro- 
ceeded to prescribe penalties Ab- 
pence from church was made a misde- 
tnesnor punishable by fins of imprison- 
ment But the law was a fatlure, and 
tt was stiffened by an amendment pro- 


viding that. for a second offense. the 
wMender should spend two hours in a 
pilory, with a paptr pinned on his 
breast: proclaimins. in capital letters, 
that he was “A WANTON GOSPEL- 
LER!” 

In 3633 1: was again deemed neces- 
Sary to enlarse the scope of the law 


Children were included. and if was or- 
dered that if they plised on the streets 
their parents should be fined: and if 
the offenders were more than ‘ourteen 
years of age. they should be whipped 
Dy the constahle But the very next 
year another enactment was made. 
Two monitors were created for each 
congregation. to see that none left the 
church until services wore over. 


Whipped for Drinking. 

In New Haven Coleny. in 1640. Thom- 
as Franckland for drinking atrong 
liquors to excess. and entertaining dis- 
orderty persons in his cellar at drink- 
ane meetings. was whipped. fined 20 
shillings. and was deprived of his cel- 
far and lot In the same colony, in 
1648. the court adjudged Peter Bus- 
aaker. for his filthy and profane ex- 
pressions (to wit: that he hoped to 
meet some of the meinbers of the 
che ch in hell. cre long. and did not 
Question but he should) to be com- 
m tted to prison, there “to be kept in 
custody wll the sermon. and then te 
stand in the tine thereof in the pillory, 


and after the sermon to be severely 
whipped.’ 


In the same corony, in 1657, it was or- 
dered that no Quaker. Ranter, or other 
heretic of niture, be suffered to 
come into or abide in the colony. 

In the colony of Connecticut, in 
16.2. tt was declared that if any man, 
“after legal conviction, shall have or 
worship any God but the Lord God, he 
shall be put to death.” In the same 
colony, in 1647, the following law was 
enactea, “Forasmuch as it is observed 
that many abus’s are crept in and 
committed by the frequent taking of 
tobacco. it is ordered that no person 
under the age of twenty years, ° © ®© 
and those who, by their former taking 
it, have, to their own apprehensions, 
made it necessary to them, or upon 
due advice persuaded to the use there- 
of—in short, no man within the col- 
ony. after the publication hereof, shall 
take any tobacco publicly in the streets. 
highways or iny barnyards, or upon 
triining-days in any open placer, un- 
der penalty of six pence for each of- 
fensa” 

The statute laws of Connecticut were 
enforced with more or less stringency 
in Westmoreland during its existence. 
Some of the statutes in force at that 
period (and which I have extracted 
from an official publication of the state 
entitled “Acts and Laws of Connecti- 
cut’) were as follows: 

For the Blasphemer. 

“If any person within th: colony 
shall blaspheme the name of God the 
Father. Son. or Holy Ghost with direct. 
express. presumptuous and high-hand- 
ed blasphemy, or shall curse in the like 
manner. such person shall be put to 
death. If any person shall swear rush- 
ly. vainly or profanely. either by the 
holy name of God, or by any other 
oath: or shall sinfully and wickedly 
curse any person or persons, he shall. 
upon conviction, pay six shillings: and 
if not able to pay, shall be set In the 
stocks for not less than one hour nor 
more than three hours.” 


“Near the center of every town there 
shall be a-sign-post set up at the 
town’s charge. and maintained in suf- 
ficient repair—on the pantlity of ten 
shillings per month for neglect. At 
which sign-posts prociamations sent 
forth to be set up and published, no- 
tlees of strays. sales of hous*s and 
lands, and advertisemen's of such Uke 
oceasions shall be set up. Every town 
shall make and maintain a good pair 
of stocks, with a lock and key. suf- 
ficient to hold and secure such offen- 
ders as shall be sentenced to fet 
therein.” 


that 


Werosveve: shell steal oor purloin 
any moneys. Roots or chattels. and be 
convicted, exerys such person shall for- 
fest ard pay treble the value of the 
Mones. ete. unto the owner, and be 
further punished by a fine not excecd- 
ing ‘orty s Live And if the value 
of th? article stolen amount to twenty 
ehil as the offender shall. besides, be 
further punished bs whipping—not ex- 
ceeding ten stripes for the rst offense. 
And .f th: offender be urable to make 
restitution as aforesiid, such offender 
shail make sa action by service. 
And the prosccutor is empowered to 
disperse ef such offender in servic: to 
any cf His Majes's s subjects for such 
teem as he shall be assigned bs the 
court to such prosecutor “ 

Maybem. 1! any person, on purpose 
or Sith malice snail cut out or dts- 
ebl the tonguc, of put out an cye or 
eyes, 90 that the person is thereby 
made Mind: or shall be alding or ax- 
sis’icge theretn such offender shall be 
put to death” 

Whipped for Horse Stealing. 

Moree Stealing. (Enact*d in 17725 
“Whoever shalj steal any horse in tha 
colony, and be convicted. shall pay to 
the owner of the horse three times the 
valu? thereof, ant a fine to the colony 
of £99. and be further pun shed by le- 
Ing publiciy whipped on the naked 
body not exeeeding Alfeen stripes. and 
be confined in the Work Hous: or 
Houre of Correction. not exceeding 
three months: there to be kept at hard 
labor. and be further whipp:d on the 
Airst Monday of each month. not ex- 
ceeding ten stripes each time” 

“@ultery. “Whosoever shall commit 
adultery with a married woman, or 
whith one betrothed to another man, 
both, of them shall be severely pun- 
tshed by whipping on the niked bods, 
and stigmatized. or burnt on the fore- 
head, with the letter A on a hot tron 
And cach of them shail wear a halter 
about their necks. on the outside of 
thelr garments. during their abode in 
this colony, so as it may be Visible 
And as often as either of them shall 
be found without their h Iters. worn 
as aforesaid. they shall. upon informn- 
tton and proof of the same before an 
Assistant or a Justice of the Peace. 
be ty them ordered to b> whipped— 
not exceeding twenty strip *.” 

Burglary and Robbery. “Whosoever 
shall commit buretary by breaking up 
any @weiling-house. or shop wherein 
ecads, ware) and omerchandize are 
kept, or shall teb any person in the 
field or highway. such person sa ot- 
tending shall. for the first offense. UL 
heanded on the forehead with the capi- 






























tal letter Boon a hot iren, and have one 
of his ears nailed to a post and cut 
off. and also be whipp:d on the naked 
body tifteen stripes. And for the sec- 
ond offense, shall be branded as afore- 
said, and have his other ear nailed and 
cut off, and be whipped as aforesaid 
twenty-five stripes. And if such per- 
son shall commite the like offense i 
third time. he shall be put to death as 
being incorrigible.” (In the Connectl- 
cut Courant of December 18, 1770, the 
following news item was printed: 
“New Haven, December 14, 1770, Last 
Monday one Richard Steele was pun- 
ished in this town for the second of- 
fense. by being whipped and branded 
and having his left ear cropped. He 
hus sinee escaped from gaol, but y°s- 
terday was taken and recommitted.”") 


Oath Attorneys Took 

Preliminary to permission to practice 
his profession in any.of the courts of 
Connecticut, each attorney-at-law was 
requirsd to take the following oath: 
“You swear you wil. do no falsehood, 
nor consent to any to be done. in the 
court; and if you know of any to be 
done. you shall give knowledge thereof 
to the Judges. or Justic2s. of the cour’. 
or some of them. that it may be re- 
formed. You shall not wittingly and 
willingly promote. sue, or procure to 
be sued. any fal=e or ualawful suit. 
nor give aid or consent to the sarne. 
You shall delay no man for lucre or 
malice: but you shall use yourself in 
the office of an attorney within the 
court according to the best of your 
learning and discretion. and with all 
xood fidclity as well to the court as 
to the client.” 

Marriage. “No person shall be Joined 
in marriage before the purpose, or in- 
tentions. of the parties proceedince 
therein hath been sufficiently published 
in some public meeting or congrega- 
tion on the Lord's Day, or on some 
public Fast, Thanksgiving or Lecture 
Day in the town, parish or society 
where the parties. or either of then, 
do ordinarily reside: or such purpose 
or intention be set up in fair writing 
upon some door or post of the meet- 
ing-house, or near the same. tn public 
view. there to stand so as it may be 
read eight days before such marriace. 
That no person whatsoever In this col- 
only, other trin a Magistrate or Jus- 
tice of the Peace—and that within his 
own county—or ordained minister—and 
that only in the town and_ society 
wherein he dweils—shall join any p-r- 
sons together In marriage.” 

Perry Privilege. 

Ferries. “Every person or town that 

hath or shall have a Ferry. or the 





—— 


privilege of a Focrrs: or right of Cirry- 





INK PassenKers, leames. cte, over way 
Fiver, creck, ete, stall at all times 
be provided with a good, fight boat, 
suM@ictent both for largeness, strength 
and steadiness for the sate transporta- 
tion o: Pasenwers and Cher horses, 
ete, Well furnished with suit ble oars 
and other linplemonia heretsary for 
that eervice, And men sufficient to 
manage ‘he sane And none shill te 
employed as ferrsmen bur such As fie 
of approved diseretion. strong and 
able-bodied and well-skilled in rowing 
and managing sand service And the 
Sclectmen ino each town where euch 
passage is. or seen privilewe is granted, 
are required anil empowered to take 
effectuai care that this order. in all 
parts. be onls attended to 

“Every keeper of a ferry snall hive 
the sole liberty of the {transportation 
of) passengers ete. from the place 
Where such ferry !s5 Tanted, to any 
other ferry-place or usual plac: of 
landing Every ferry-man.= shall Rive 
constant and diligent attendance on 
that business from sunrise until nine 
oclockh pom frum April 1 to October 
1: and until exeht po om. from October 
Toto April tl. and shall not deny or 
delay the sjeedy carrying over of any 
passenger accurd:ng to the true intent 
and meaning hereof!—under a penalty 


of ten shillings on 
lect of duty. Prowided, that no ferry- 
men shall by obliged to put off from 
their respective shores or wharves, and 
Pass the said ferries, when it man:- 
festly appears to be hazardous for them 
to do so, by reason of any storm, tem- 
pest of ice. 

“That all owners of ferries shall keep 
and maintain good wharves or places 
of landing where they are wanted. 
Overcrowding of boats is forbidden. 
All persons shall be received into such 
ferry boata according to their coming 
first of last to such ferry—only all pub- 
lie officers and such as go upon public 
and urgent occasions, as Posts, Phy- 
sictans Chyrureeons and Midwives 
shall be transported first. or with the 
first All the fares of all the ferries 
in this colony shall be stated only by 
the General Assembly. The Governor 
Deputy Governor. Assistants, Repre- 
sentatives for the time boing, Judges 
and Justices of the Supreme and Coun- 
ty Courts in this colony. all Posts, and 
other persons on public service, shall 
pases and repass ferrioge-fre?." 


A Brand BR. quired. 
Brands and Ear-marks. Each tenm 


conviction of neg- 


Was required to have a brand = for 
horses. and all horses owned in the 
town were required to b> branded on 
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“their near or left) shoulder." Town 
tronders were chosen to do this work, 
and they were requircd to keep rec- 
ords of their work. All owners of cat- 
tle. sheep and swine above one-half 
year old. were requir-d to ear-mark or 
brand the same and register the same 
in “the town book of marks." 


Quack Doctors and Mountebanks. 
(Enacted in 1772.) “Whereas the prac- 
tts) of mountebanks in dealing out and 
administering phssick and medicine of 
unknown composition, indiscriminately 
to any persons whom they can by fair 
words tnduce to purchase and receive 
them, without duly consulting and con- 
sidering the nature and symptoms of 
the digord*r for whic, and the con- 
stitution and circumstinces of the pn- 
tient or receiver, to whom they admin- 
Ister, hvs a tendenegy to injure and 
destroy the health, constitutions and 
‘ies of thos? who receive and use 
such medicines. 

“And whereas the practise of moun- 
tebanks in) publicly advertising anil 
giving notice of their skill and ability 
to cure diseases, and tne erecting of 
public styges and places from whence 
to declaim and harangue the people on 
the virtu2 and efficacy of their medi- 
cines: or to exhibit by themselvea or 
their dependents any plays, tricks, jug- 
sling, or unprofitable feats of uncom- 
mon dexterity and agility of body. 
tends to draw togeth*r great numbers 
of people. to the corruption of manners, 
promoting of idleness. and the detri- 
ment of good order and religion, as 
well as to tempt and ensnare them to 
purchase such unwholesome and often- 
times dangerous drugs— 


“Be It Enacted, That no mounte- 
bank, or persons whatsoever under 
him, shall exhibit, or cause to be ex- 
hibited. on any public stage or place 
whatsoever within this colony, any 
games, tricks, plays, juggling or feats 
of uncommon dexterity and agility of 
body, tending to no good and useful 
purposes, but tending to collect to- 
cether numbers of spectators and grati- 
fy vain and useless curiosity. Nor 
shall any mountebank, or p2rson what- 
soever under him. at or on any such 
stage or place. offer, vend. or other- 
wise dispose of, or invite any persons 
so collected, to purchase or receive 
any physick. drugs or melicines rez- 
ommended to be efficacious and usefuyi 
in various disorders." Penalty, on con- 
viction, £20 for each offense. 

Licenses for Tav: rns. 

Inns and Taverns, “The Civil An- 
thority, Selectmen. Constables and 
Grand Jurymen in the respective towns 
shall. sometime in) Jnovary, annaallr, 


NMoMmina.c. Che we 7s0n of yersansa 
they, or the major part of them, 
Ne and suitable to Keep oan 


whom 
think 
house, o-7 








houses, of pulicc entertainment imo the 
said town for the ensu.ng sears whieh 
Nomination shall be sent Ly them to 
th NeXt County eeurt om Chiat county; 
which court shit seent Icensas. tu Le 
ta force (Or Uli + our 


“Taverners are not to permit 
sons under axe, of apprentices 
vants or nekrees UO sift drinking in his 
or her house wor to have yo omannec 
of strong drink there, Without special 
order or allowance of the.r respective 
Parents of inasters That if any ine 
RKabitant. ofr person belonging to any 
town, shall be found in a tavern in 
any such town at any time, either in 
the night next before, or the night 
mext alter. the Lord's Day, or after 
nine oclwk in any other night. he 
shall receive a penalty of three shill- 
ings—uniess he satisfy ths Authority 
that there Was a proper reason or an 
extraordinary occasion for being there 
at such a time 

“Nor shall any tavern-keeper suffer 
any inhabitant of such town whtre he 
awells, or coming there from any other 
town. to sit drinking or ‘ippling in his 
or ber house or any of the dependen- 
cies thereof: or to continue there above 


men $s 


scfe 




















the space of one hour at one time 
(Uravelers, persons upon business. or 
on extmord:nary occasions there, ¢x- 


cepted?! A penalty of six shillings for 
each offense. 

“Whenever the Selectmen or Au- 
thority shall understand that any per- 
eon in said tavern is a tavern-haunter, 
or spends his time idly at any such 
house of entertainment. they = shall 
cause the names ¢f such tavern-haunt- 
eta to be pasted at the doors of eviry 
tavern in said town. by setting up a 
certificate under their hands, forbid- 
@ing every tavern-keentr to entertain 
such person. or to have or drink any 
strong liquor in or about their house. 

Pine for Drunkenzess. 

“If any person shall be found drunk- 
en, eo that he be thereby bereaved and 
@isabdled in the use of his reason and 
understanding—appearing either in his 
Speech, Kesture or behavior—he shall, 
on conviction, pay eight shillings ‘o 
the Treasury of the town. For Inabil- 
ity to pay, and want of goods whereon 
to levy. he shall be set in the stocks, 
there to remain not exceeding three 
houra nor less than one hour. 

“No taverner or inn-keeper shall have 
or keep in or about their premises any 
dice, canis. tables, bowls, shuMe- 
boards billiards, quoits. ketls, logge s. 
or any other implements used in gam- 
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ing: onor shall suffer any person or per- 
fons resorting unto their houses to use 
or exercis? any of the said games, 1 
uny other unlawful game or sport with- 
in their said houses or premises. For 
each offense he shall pay a penalty of 
forty shillings. 

“If any person or persons in this 
colony. of what rank or quality soever 
shall play at cards, dice or tables, every 
such person shall pay a fine of twents 
shillings. And the head ‘of that fam- 
ily where any such gaime is used, wi'! 
his privity or consent, shall pay a fine 
of twenty shillings for each time any 
such game is used in his house."* 


Schools and Education. “‘Forasmuch 
as the education and well-governing of 
ehildren is of sinvular benefit to a pea- 
ple; and whereas many parents and 
masters are too negligent of their duty 
in the matter, be it enacted: That all 
parents and masters of children shall. 
by themselves or others, teach and in- 
struct, or cause to be taught and in- 
structed, all such children as are under 
their care and government, accordins 
to their ability to read the English 
tongue well; and to know the lan 
ugainst capital offenders. 


“And if una vle to do so much, then 
at least to learn some short orthodox 
catechism by their parents, masters 
or ministers when they shall call them 
to an account of what they have 
learned of that kind. And if any par- 
ent or master shall liexiect to do these 
things, upon conviction he shall pay 
twenty shillings to and for the use ot 
th> poor of the town. 


Keep a Vigilant Eye. 

“And the Selectmen of every town 
shell have a vigilant eye and inspection 
over their brethren and neighbors, and 
see that none of them suffer s0 much 
barbarism in any of their families as 
to want such learning and instruction: 
and to take care that due prosecutions 
be made for a breach of this Act 


“All parents and masters shall em- 
ploy and bring up their children and 
apprentices in some honest and lawful 
calling, labor or employment, profit- 
able for themselves and the colony. 
And if the Selectmen find that, by neg- 
ligence, etce., of the parent or master. 
such children grow rude, stubborn an! 
unruly, such Selectmen, with the ad- 
vice of the next Assistant or Justice 
of the Peace, shall take such children 
or apprentices from their parents 01 
masters and place them with and bind 
them to some master or masters— 
males till they are twenty-one yeur= 
of age, and females till they are eigh'- 
een—to the end that they may be suit- 


ably oinstructet «mployed and = gov- 
erned 

Every town wherein there is but one 
eeclesiastical Aet od, and Wherein 
thefe af> seve. ty useholiders or fam- 
ilies, or upwards shall be at leist 
cleven months if each year con- 
atontly pros ded with and shail 
heep and mouista.s une Kood and su!- 
Neient school for the teaching and in- 
structing of ath and children to read 
and @rite. wi Hho osetool pltell be stead. 
iy suppliel woth and kept by ao muse 
ter suficient’y and surtably qualitedt 
for that service Where there are not 
seventy householders a school ts to be 
maintained for at least half of th 


Year annually 


“And also 

echool arf ty) constant 
in) every intv-town of 
counties 
by some 
verpation and well-ehilled in 
quainted woh the learned 
Greek and Latin 
together 


the masor 


there ehall be a grammur- 
neaintained 
the several 
steadily kept 
Pereon of good con- 
and ac- 
languaxses— 
The Civ 
with the Sclect- 
mart of them, in 
and inspect all 
baat omce eich quur- 


1 
whch rhall be 
discreet 





eopectaliy 
\uthoritp. 
men, of 
every 
such schools at 
ter" 








flown shall v sit 


Sapport of Minister 
Ministers of the Gospel. 
habitants of an> town of society or 
parish, comatituted Os this Assembly, 
who shall be present af a town or so- 
ciety meeting 1 warned. shall 
hav> power. by the major vote of those 
inet. to call and pettle ai minister 
among them. and provide for his sup- 
port And all such towns and soci- 
eties shall annually) grant a tax tor 
the purpase of paring the salary of the 

minister 

(Strictly *peaking the 
tiemal church was at that portod the 
Fetablished ° of “State.” church of 
Connecticut; and te a large extent the 
story of the church is the story of the 
town In Connecticut. until the dises- 
tablishment of Congregationalism in 
the yoar 18335 


The Observance of Sunday. “\1! 
persons aball and are hereby required. 
en the Lord's Ibay carefully to appls 
themselves to duties of ertilgicn and 
mety, publicity and privately And 
whatscever person snall not duly at- 
tend the public worship of God on the 
Lord's Day in some congregation by 
law allowed—unless hind>*red by sick- 

of athern lee eeessarily detvined 
or hinders d—ehall r the penalty of 
three shillings for each offonse 

“No tradesman. ariificer, laborer or 
ather person whatsoever, shall, upon 
the land or do or exercise any 
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“The in- 








eally 


Congrega- 





nese 





water 


labor, business or work of their ordi- 
nary callings, or of any other kind 
Whalsoever (works of necessity and 
tnercy only excepted, nor use any 
Kame, sport, play or recreation on the 
Lord's Day, or Day of Public Fasting 
or Thanksgiving. under u nenalty ot 
ten shillings.” For being guilty of rude 
and profane behivior on the Lord’s 
Day, a penalty of forty shillings was 
to be imposed, and for any persun who 
should travel on Sunday—‘except by 
seme adversity they should be belated 
and forced to lodge in the woods, wil- 
derness or highways the night before" 
penalty of twenty shillings was te 
be Imposed. 


“Unnecessary traveling on the Lord's 
Day being a growing evil, which, more 
effectually to prevent, it is enacted thar 
every Assistant and every Justice of 
th: Peace is empowered and directed. 
when they shall have plain view or 
personal knowledge thereof. either with 
or without a written warrant, to cause 
oll persons unnecessarily traveling on 
the Sabbath, to be apprehended. 

‘No person shall go from his place 
of abode on the Lord's Day, unless to 
or from the public worship of God; or 
unless it he on some work or business 
of necessity or merey then to be done. 
Penalty. five shillings. 

‘.,or shall any person keep or stay 
at the outside of the meeting-house 


—=—s 





during the time of public worship 
(there being convenient room in the 
house), nor unnecessarily withdraw 


themselves from the public worship to 
go without doors Penalty. three shill- 
ings. The people shall not convene in 
companies in the street on the even- 
ing before or after the Lord's Day; or 
on the evening next following any pub- 
lic Day of Fast. Penalty, thre2 shill- 
ings.” 

“In the meeting-house !» winter 
time the vapor of the breath of the 
congregation, condensed by the frigid 
air. helped waft their prayers [9 
heaven. From Saturday eye to Sunday 
night a great hush and soberness were 
over the community. and on the Sab- 
bath they rivaled the torture of the 
penitent’s flagellation by subjecting 
adult and child to the nifliction of two- 
if not three. sermons. each longer than 
>» President's messarce.” 

First Meeting House 

The first mecting-house (the name 
“church” was not applied to it) erected 
in Westmoreland was located in Wilkes- 
Barr’ within the bounds of the public 
gravevard, at the northeast corner of 
what are now Market and Washington 
streets, the site of the present City 
Hall. The building, which was small 














im size ataboat os Jel camel rubs uae 
atruction, was erected on 1774 It Wes 
partly destroyed ts the enemys. follow. 
ing the battle of Wseomunge, July 23 
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and that 
persons “hostie the couse of lb- 
ertp should be arrested These “hos- 
tiles.’ who were in Loyalists, 





spoon came to be Known and 


spoken of os Tories. 


On March 6. 3776 a large number of 
men from the d.ferent districts of 
Westmoreland assembled at Forty Fort. 
when and where a document was 
drawn up and signed by «ixty-six of 
these Wes!morclanders The opening 
Paragraph of th.s document (which sub- 
sequeniiy was forwarded to the Presl- 
dent of the Conkcress) read as follows: 
“Whereas the inhalutants of- this town 
have of late been invaded by a large 
numbcr of Tories. which, by the bless- 
ing of God. we have repulsed; but, 
notwithstanding. are threatened with 
another invasion And. as we are also 
a frontier town and lable to be at- 
tacked by the Indians if a war should 
be commenced between them and us, 
we do think that it is our duty to be 
in readiness at an hour's warning, If 
an invasion should happen. to enkage 
our enemics, 


gene 








invaders or intruders: 
and we. the undersigned, do freely and 
with cheerfulness engage in the com- 
mon cause as soidiers in the defense 
of liberty, under the direction of the 
honourable Continental Congress, or 
colony to which we belong.’ 


Losses Sustained 


In the summer of 1777 the population 
of Westmoreiand numbered about 3.- 
276—thie estimats being based on the 
oficial tax-lists prepared at that time, 
and mow in existence. According to an 


official report mode to the General As- 
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sembly of Conn-eticut in 1781, by the 
Selectmen of Westmorelind, the losse- 

Siuuned by the mhbhabitants of West- 
moreland, ato the hands of the Brit- 
ish and Indiins, from July 3, 1778, to 
May 1. 1786, amounted to £38,308, 13 sh. 

. in lawful money equal to 






estimated 
money in L774." 


According to the tax-list of 1781 there 
Were in Westmoreland, at that time, 


only 161 males between the ages of 
siat-en and seventy years. The total 
amount of the 7sl assessment, for 


purposes of taxation, was £4,534, 17 sh. 


At the beginning of 1777 the two 
Wes'moreland Independent companies, 
which had een enlisted and organized 
in 1776 by resolution of Congress. and 
which numbered 172) men, marched 
from Wilkes-Barre to New Jersey and 
became a part of Washington’s army 
Ry ths summer, or early autumn, of 
1777, there were in the neighborhood of 
275) Westmorelanders (including thir- 


teen commissioned officers) in the Con- 
tinental services. 





The two most important events 
which took place in Westmoreland dur- 
ing it8 existence were the Battle of 


Wvoming, and the organizing and sét- 
ting forth of the Sullivan expedition. 
The Battle of Wyoming, fought July 3. 
1778. was one of the important battles 
of the Revolutionary War. but it has 
never been justly nor fully dealt with 
by writers of American history. It 
has been usually referred to as the 
“massacre of Wyoming." The mas. 
sacre was simply incidental, or, rather, 
supplementary, to the battle. 


Six Wations War. 


One of the most important results of 
this battle was the action taken by 
Washington and the Continental Con- 
gress early in 1779. to break the power 
of the Six Nation Indians and the Loy- 
alists in Northwestern New York. 
What {is known as the Sullivan expedi- 
tion was organized. Maj. Gen. John 
Sullivan commanded the expedition. 
and the majority of the troops which 
composed it rendezvoued at Wilkes- 
Barre in the spring and summer of 
1779. On July 31. tho expedition set 
out for New York. and, having accom- 
plished its mission and broken the 
backbone of the Iroquois Confederacy 
returned to Wilkes-Barre October 7. 
1779. : 

Following the Sullivan expedition, up 
to and including the year 1781, small 
bane: of Indians from Northwestern 
New York made frequent forays inte 
Westmoreland — murdering, pillaging. 
and carrying away captives. 


